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NOTE 


IT  might  be  expected  that  the  following  essay  should  contain 
some  account  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  A  Poetical  Essay 
on  the  Existing  State  of  Things,  supposed  to  have  been 
published  by  Shelley  in  1811.  The  reason  for  its  omission  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  bulky  argument  contained  in 
MacCarthy's  Shelley's  Early  Life,  except  to  say  that  it  does  not 
appear  certain  either  that  Shelley  was  the  author,  or  that  the 
poem  was  ever  published.  In  any  case,  discussion  may  be 
profitably  postponed  till  a  copy  comes  to  light.  Other 
writings  attributed  to  Shelley  in  the  period  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Forman's  Shelley  Library. 

I  am  grateful  to   Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson 
for  friendly  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  essay. 

P.  V. 

March,  1905. 
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I.—"  ORIGINAL  POETRY  BY  VICTOR  AND  CAZIRE." 

OF  the  pamphlets  published  by  the  youthful  Shelley  between 
the  years  1810  and  1816,  the  Address  to  the  Irish  People  is 
the  only  one  now  represented  by  more  than  half  a  dozen 
copies.  In  view  of  the  enthusiasm  of  collectors,  evidenced 
recently  by  the  sale  of  one  of  these  pamphlets  for  ^530, 
and  that  of  another  for  ^600,  some  details  about  them 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  in  general.  Although  the 
perishable  nature  of  these  productions  and  the  fact  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  do  not  bear  their  author's 
name,  are  doubtless  two  excellent  reasons  why  so  few  have 
survived  the  ninety  years  which  have  elapsed  since  their 
first  appearance,  it  is  probably  the  case  that  there  are  still 
some  copies  to  come  to  light ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  Shelley  bibliography  is  widely  diffused  as  yet. 
What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  give  it  a  slightly  further 
extension. 

The  earliest  publication  of  Shelley  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  is  that  entitled  Original  Poetry  by  Victor  and 
Cazire.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  sixty-four  pages  printed 
in  half  sheets,  consisting  of  title-page  as  given  below  (with 
blank  reverse),  table  of  contents  (with  blank  reverse),  and 
the  text,  occupying  pages  5-64.  The  imprint,  "  Phillips, 
Printers,  Worthing,"  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 
There  are  no  headlines,  the  pages  being  numbered  centrally. 
The  wording  of  the  title-page  is  as  follows  : — 

Original  Poetry  ;  |  by  |  Victor  and  Cazire.  |  Call  it  not 
vain: — they  do  not  err,  \  Who  say,  that,  when   the  poet 
dies,  |  Mute  Nature  mourns  her  "worshipper.  \  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.  |  Worthing:  |  Printed  by  C.  and  W.  Phillips, 
|  for  the  authors  ;  [  and  sold  by  J.  J.  Stockdale,  41,  Pall 
Mall,  |  and  all  other  booksellers.  |  1810. 
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The  romantic  history  of  this  little  volume  of  verse  has 
been  made  widely  known  of  late,  in  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  copy  for  sale ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers 
who  are  still  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  re-state  them. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  the  book  is  derived 
from  a  series  of  articles  on  Shelley  by  J.  J.  Stockdale,  the 
publisher,  which  appeared  in  Numbers  I. -IX.  of  "  Stockdale's 
Budget "  (December  i3th,  1826,  to  February  7th,  1827).  He 
relates  that  Shelley 

introduced  himself  to   me  early  in  the  summer  of  1810. 

With  anxiety  in  his  countenance,  he  requested  me  to 

extricate  him  from  a  pecuniary  difficulty,  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  a  printer,  whose  name  I  cannot  call  to  mind, 
but  who  resided  at  Horsham,  near  to  which  Timothy 
Shelley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  afterwards  I  believe  made  a  baronet,  the 
father  of  our  poet,  had  a  seat  called  Field  Place.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  how  the  difference  between  the  poet  and  the 
printer  was  arranged ;  but,  after  I  had  looked  over  the 

account,  I  know  that  it  was  paid On   lyth  September, 

1810,  I  received  1,480  copies  of  a  thin  royal  8vo.  volume  in 
sheets,  and  not  gathered.  It  was  entitled  Original  Poetry 
by  Alonzo  and  Cazire,  or  two  names,  something  like  them. 

I    advertised   the  work,  which  was  to  be  retailed  at 

35.  6d.,  in  nearly  all  the  London  papers  of  the  day I 

have  recovered  none  of  Mr.  Shelley's  letters  previous  to 
September,  1810. 

Stockdale  then  quotes  the  following  letter,  which  is,  I 
believe,  still  in  existence  : — 

Field  Place,  September  6th,  1810. 

Sir, — I  have  to  return  you  my  thankful  acknowledgment 
for  the  receipt  of  the  books,  which  arrived  as  soon  as  I 
had  any  reason  to  expect.  The  superfluity  shall  be  balanced 
as  soon  as  I  pay  for  some  books  which  I  shall  trouble  you 
to  bind  for  me. 

I  enclose  you  the  title-page  of  the  Poems,  which,  as  you 
see,  you  have  mistaken  on  account  of  the  illegibility  of  my 
handwriting.  I  have  had  the  last  proof  impression  from 
my  printer  this  morning,  and  I  suppose  the  execution  of  the 
work  will  not  long  be  delayed.  As  soon  as  it  possibly  can, 
it  shall  reach  you,  and  believe  me,  Sir,  grateful  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

PERCY  B.  SHELLEY. 
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Stockdale  then  continues  : — 

Some  short  time  after  the  announcement  of  his  poems, 
I  happened  to  be  perusing  them  with  more  attention  than 
I  had,  till  then,  had  leisure  to  bestow  upon  them,  when  I 
recognised  in  the  collection  one  which  I  knew  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis,  the  author  of  The  Monk,  and 
I  fully  anticipated  the  probable  vexation  of  the  juvenile- 
maiden-author,  when  I  communicated  my  discovery  to  Mr. 
P.  B.  Shelley. 

With  all  the  ardour  incidental  to  his  character,  which 
embraced  youthful  honour  in  all  its  brilliancy,  he  expressed 
the  warmest  resentment  at  the  imposition  practised  upon 
him  by  his  coadjutor,  and  entreated  me  to  destroy  all  the 
copies,  of  which  I  may  say  that,  through  the  author  and 
me,  about  one  hundred,  in  the  whole,  have  been  put  into 
circulation. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  that  Stockdale  has  blundered 
over  the  title;  and  an  advertisement  of  the  book  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  September  igth,  1810,  which  gives  the 
price  as  45.,  shows  that  his  memory  was  here  at  fault  like- 
wise. In  addition  to  this,  the  recovered  copies  show  that 
the  printer  was  Phillips  of  Worthing,  not,  as  Stockdale  says, 
of  Horsham.  With  these  errors  before  us,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  place  implicit  reliance  on  his  statement  as  to 
the  numbers  printed  and  circulated.  His  estimate  seems 
astonishingly  large,  and,  personally,  I  should  be  much 
surprised  if  anything  like  1,480  copies  were  printed,  or  100 
put  into  circulation.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  can 
hardly  be  settled  now. 

In  spite  of  Stockdale's  articles,  Shelley's  authorship  of 
the  book  remained  practically  unknown  till  1860,  when  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett  made  the  facts  public  in  an  article  entitled 
"Shelley  in  Pall  Mall,"  which  appeared  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine  for  June  of  that  year.  From  that  date  began  a 
diligent  search  on  the  part  of  Shelley  enthusiasts ;  but  no 
copy  of  the  work  could  be  discovered.  Doubts  about  its 
publication  were  freely  expressed,  and  were  only  partially 
silenced  by  the  discovery  of  two  reviews,  one  in  the 
Poetical  Register,  the  other  in  the  British  Critic.  The  first 
copy  to  make  its  appearance  was  that  given  by  Shelley  to 
his  cousin,  Harriet  Grove,  from  whom  it  passed  to  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Hussey,  of  Quatrebras,  Dorchester.  It  was 
found  in  1897,  bound  up  with  Byron's  Lara,  Corsair, 
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Lament  of  Tasso,  and  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
The  original  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  ;  and 
a  reprint,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Garnett,  was  issued 
by  Mr.  John  Lane  in  1898. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Barnsbury,  had  collected  a  library  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  volumes.  On  his  death,  in  1903, 
he  bequeathed  his  collection  to  his  housekeeper.  The  bulk 
of  the  books  were  sold  in  bundles ;  but  a  selection  was 
made  to  send  to  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge, 
and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  found  to  have 
possessed,  probably  unknown  to  himself,  a  copy  of  Victor 
and  Cazire.  A  pencil-mark  on  the  fly-leaf  showed  that  it 
had  cost  him  sixpence.  This  copy  was  bought  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Wise  on  November  2nd,  1903,  for  ^600,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  F.  R.  Halsey. 

Shortly  after  the  sale  a  third  and  uncut  copy  came  to  light, 
bearing  on  the  title-page  the  following  inscription  :  "  Given 
to  me  at  Eton  by  the  Author,  Percy  Bysse  (sic)  Shelley, 
my  friend  and  schoolfellow ;  1810.  W.  W."  The  "  W.  W." 
of  the  inscription  was  William  Wellesley,  a  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who,  in  after  life,  became  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wellesley.  The  book  descended  to  his  son,  and  is  now 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  history  of  this  sixty-four  page 
volume.  In  itself  it  is  not  of  extraordinary  interest.  All 
the  poems  save  one  are,  it  is  true,  new  to  Shelley  students, 
the  exception  being  the  one  entitled  Fragment,  or  the  Power 
of  Conscience,  which  reappears  in  St.  Irvyne ;  but,  beyond 
showing  that  Shelley's  passion  for  Harriet  Grove  was  deeper 
than  had  been  previously  thought,  the  book  adds  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  his  character.  To  the  curious  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  identifying  the  plagiarism 
which,  according  to  Stockdale,  had  caused  the  volume  to 
be  withdrawn.  Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
reprint,  made  some  singularly  futile  shots  at  the  offending 
poem,  doubting  finally  whether  there  was  anything  in  Victor 
and  Cazire  good  enough  to  have  been  written  by  Lewis ; 
and,  with  the  clue  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  passed  over 
the  plagiarism  with  the  remark  that,  "  though  St.  Edmond's 
Eve  is  quite  bad  enough  for  her  (Cazire)  to  have  written,  it 
in  too  bad  for  her  to  have  stolen."  The  book  contains 
seventeen  poems,  of  which  all  but  one  are  dated.  The 
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undated  poem  is  St.  Edmond's  Evet  and  this  significant  fact 
should  have  told  Dr.  Garnett  at  once  what  to  look  for.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  St.  Edmond's  Eve  corresponds  word  for 
word  with  The  Black  Canon  of  Elmham  or  St.  Edmond's 
Eve,  in  M.  G.  Lewis's  Tales  of  Terror*  The  identifi- 
cation was  not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  made  public 
till  1903,  when  it  was  stated  in  an  article  entitled  "The  ^600 
Shelley,"  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Higginbotham,  published  in  the  Book 
Monthly  for  December. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are  not  unfairly  described 
in  the  review  before  mentioned,  which  appeared  in  the 
British  Critic  for  April,  1811.  After  quoting  three  lines 
from  the  initial  poem,  the  critic  continues  : — 

Two  epistles  in  this  exquisite  style  begin  the  volume, 
which  is  filled  up  by  songs  of  sentimental  nonsense,  and 

very  absurd  tales  of  horror One  thing  may  be  said  in 

its  favour,  that  the  printer  has  done  his  task  well ;  would 
that  he  had  been  employed  on  something  better !  If  he 
has  taste  as  well  as  skill,  he  must  dread  the  names  of 
Victor  and  Cazire. 

What  the  reviewer  here  calls  "  songs  of  sentimental  non- 
sense "  are  the  best  things  in  the  book,  but  they  are  only 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  boy  of  seventeen,  with  a 
quite  moderate  gift  of  versification.  One  stanza  may  be 
quoted  as  a  sample  : — 

"  'Tis  thus  sweet  expectation's  ray, 
In  softer  view  shows  distant  hours, 
And  portrays  each  succeeding  day, 
As  dressed  in  fairer,  brighter  flowers." 

This  is  about  the  highest  level  that  Victor's  muse  reaches, 
and  it  is  not  above  the  ordinary  plane  of  juvenile  poetics. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  the  book  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  "  Cazire "  of  the  volume  is  clearly  Shelley's  sister 
Elizabeth ;  though,  beyond  the  first  two  pieces,  it  is  impos- 
sible (pace  Dr.  Garnett)  to  assign  anything  to  her  with 
certainty.  I  do  not  even  think  that  she  should  be  made 
entirely  responsible  for  the  plagiarism  from  Lewis.  The 
border  line  between  fact  and  fiction  was  at  all  times  slightly 
nebulous  in  Shelley's  mind  ;  and,  considering  the  fact  that 

1  Second  edition,  1808  ;  p.  104. 
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he  devoured  the  highly-flavoured  fare  of  "Monk"  Lewis 
with  avidity,  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having,  at  any  rate, 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  larceny,  even  if  he  was  not  the 
actual  appropriator. 

II.—  POSTHUMOUS    FRAGMENTS    OF    MARGARET 
NICHOLSON. 

During  the  period  of  Shelley's  brief  residence  at  Oxford 
(October,  1810,  to  March,  1811)  he  made  at  least  three 
separate  appearances  in  print  ;  and  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  fourth  to  warrant  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  in 
including  an  account  of  it  in  his  invaluable  Shelley 
Library.  Of  these  four  St.  Irvyne  alone  belongs  wholly 
to  what  may  be  called  Shelley's  "  Tales  of  Terror  "  period. 
The  others  reflect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  that  phase  of 
his  mind  which  he  himself  later  expressed  in  the  eccentric 
Greek  line  :  — 


The  first  of  these  productions,  the  psychological  bearing 
of  which  has  been  obscured  for  many  by  the  worthless  state- 
ments of  Hogg,  is  a  meritless  pamphlet  in  itself,  but  extremely 
interesting  to  us  as  the  first-fruits  of  Shelley's  new  mode  of 
thinking.  Here  we  have  the  "Minerva  Press"  and  the 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  fused  together  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  displaying  the  poet  just  at  the  point  of  transition 
from  his  boyish  ambition  to  his  maturer  ideals.  The  title- 
page  runs  :  — 

Posthumous    Fragments   |   of  |   Margaret    Nicholson,   | 
Being  Poems  Found  Among  the  Papers  of  That  \  Noted 
Female  who  Attempted  the  Life  |  of  the  King  in  1786.  | 
Edited   by   |  ^Oblt   3fit3lDiCtOr.    |  Oxford  :    |    Printed 
and  Sold  by  J.  Munday.  |  1810. 

The  book  is  a  quarto,  consisting  of  a  half-title,  title-page, 
a  third  leaf  bearing  the  "  Advertisement,"  and  text  occupying 
pages  7  to  29.  At  the  foot  of  page  29  is  the  imprint, 
"  Munday,  Printer,  Oxford."  There  are  no  headlines,  the 
pages  (8  to  29)  being  numbered  centrally  in  Arabic  figures. 

One  of  the  best-known  parts  of  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley  is 
that  which  gives  an  account  of  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet.  For  some  curious  reason,  although  the  account 
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in  Hogg  is  visibly  the  most  flagrant  of  fictions,  it  has  been 
accepted,  almost  without  question,  by  nearly  all  Shelley's 
subsequent  biographers,  MacCarthy  being  a  notable  excep- 
tion. There  is  a  certain  amount  of  excuse  for  Medwin  and 
for  Middleton,  neither  of  whom  saw  the  actual  pamphlet 
(though  the  latter  detected  Hogg's  central  self-contradiction) ; 
but  the  timid  pooh-poohing  of  Professor  Dowden  is  as  inde- 
fensible as  the  apparently  implicit  trust  placed  in  the 
narrative  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  J.  A.  Symonds,  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith, 
M.  Rabbe,  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson.  The  facts  being  so,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the  reasons  why 
Hogg's  narrative  cannot  be  accepted  as  true,  and  in  doing 
so  I  shall  proceed  on  other  grounds  than  those  on  which 
MacCarthy  bases  his  indictment. 

According  to  Hogg's  account,1  Shelley  originally  intended 
the  poems  seriously,  but  on  Hogg's  advice  he  decided  to 
issue  them  as  burlesque.  The  two  friends,  accordingly, 
manipulated  the  poems,  so  as  to  make  them  exquisitely 
ridiculous,  mainly  "  by  cutting  some  lines  out,  and  joining 
the  different  parts  together  that  would  agree  in  construction, 
but  were  the  most  discordant  in  sense."  On  Hogg's  sugges- 
tion, again,  they  were  ascribed  to  Margaret  Nicholson,  a 
madwoman,  who  had  attempted  the  life  of  George  III.,  and 
who  was  then  in  Bedlam.  For  this  purpose  she  was  treated 
as  one  deceased,  and  a  nephew  was  invented  as  editor. 
The  printer  was  so  pleased  at  the  joke  that,  though  the 
book  was  originally  to  have  been  issued  at  Shelley's  cost, 
he  determined  to  publish  it  as  his  own ;  and  this  was 
accordingly  done.  The  account  concludes  : — 

We  used  to  meet  gownsmen  in  High  Street  reading  the 
goodly  volume  as  they  walked — pensive  with  a  sage  delight. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  fashion  to  be  seen  reading  it 

in  public,  as  a  mark  of  a  nice  discernment,  of  a  delicate 
and  fastidious  taste  in  poetry,  and  the  very  criterion  of  a 
choice  spirit.  Nobody  suspected,  or  could  suspect,  who 
was  the  author. 

Now,  if  the  poems  were  issued  as  burlesques,  the  closing 
sentence  is  astounding.  That  a  volume  of  obviously 
burlesque  poetry  should  be  treated  as  serious  by  the  mass 
of  Oxford  undergraduates  is  a  clean  reversal  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Hogg  himself,  evidently  feeling  some  compunction, 

1  See  Shelley  at  Oxford,  by  T.  J.  Hogg,  1904  edition  ;  pp.  195-206. 
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expresses  surprise  that  the  pamphlet  should  have  had  such  a 
reception ;  but  such  an  avowal  will  not  save  a  narrative  whose 
fictitious  character  is  so  apparent.  A  comparison  of  the 
poems  with  the  description  which  Hogg  gives  of  them  shows 
that  he  was  most  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  pamphlet — a  strange  phenomenon  in  one  who  affects 
to  recollect  conversations  which  took  place  at  the  period  of 
its  publication.  A  study  of  the  poems  also  shows  clearly 
that  the  process  of  burlesquing  described  by  Hogg  has  never 
taken  place — and,  in  fine,  that  they  are  not  burlesques  at 
all.  The  matter  is  finally  cleared  up  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Slatter,  of  the  firm  of  Munday  &  Slatter,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  sixth  edition  of  Robert  Montgomery's  Oxford, 
page  172,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  passage  : — 

He  [Shelley]  soon  put  the  parties  to  the  test  by  writing 
some  fugitive  poetry,  entitled  Posthumous  Fragments  of 

Margaret   Nicholson — a   work    almost    still-born The 

ease  with  which  he  composed  many  of  the  stanzas  therein 
contained  is  truly  astonishing.  When  surprised  with 
a  proof  from  the  printers  in  the  morning,  he  would 
frequently  start  off  his  sofa,  exclaiming  that  that  had  been 
his  only  bed  ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  the  men  were 
waiting  for  more  copy,  he  would  sit  down  and  write  off  a 
few  stanzas,  and  then  send  them  to  the  press,  without  even 
revising  or  reading  them.  This  I  have  myself  witnessed. 

This  is  in  explicit  contradiction  to  Hogg's  statement,  both 
as  to  the  manner  of  composition  and  as  to  the  reception  of 
the  pamphlet  in  Oxford ;  and  on  both  heads,  I  think,  it  will 
be  agreed  that  Mr.  Slatter  is  the  more  trustworthy  witness. 
As  to  the  point  about  the  sale,  Shelley  himself,  referring  to 
the  pamphlet  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Graham,  dated 
November  3oth,  1810,  says:  "It  sells  wonderfully  here, 
and  is  become  the  fashionable  subject  of  discussion";  but 
this,  coming  from  the  youthful  author,  may,  I  think,  be 
rightly  discounted.  As  to  Hogg's  statement  that  "  no  one 

suspected who   was   the    author,"  though   this,  too,  is 

endorsed  by  Shelley  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  it  is  countered 
by  a  contemporary  letter  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
published  in  Lady  C.  Bury's  Diary,  Illustrative  of  the 
Times  of  George  the  Fourth*  which  speaks  of  Shelley 

1  1834;  vol.  i.,p.  54. 
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as  the  author,  as  if  that  were  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. The  writer,  whom  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  identifies  as 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  says  : — 

Talking  of  books,  we  have  lately  had  a  literary  sun  shine 
forth  upon  us  here,  before  whom  our  former  luminaries 
must  hide  their  diminished  heads — a  Mr.  Shelley,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  who  lives  upon  arsenic,  aqua-fortis,  half  an 
hour's  sleep  in  the  night,  and  is  desperately  in  love  with 
the  memory  of  Margaret  Nicholson.  He  hath  published 

what  he  terms  the  'Posthumous  Poems' which,  I  am 

grieved  to  say,  though  stuffed  full  of  treason,  is  extremely 

dull Shelley's    style    is    much    like    that    of    Moore 

burlesqued. 

Here  it  will  be  noted  that  Shelley  is  not  only  spoken  of  as 
the  author,  but  that  the  writer  shows  no  suspicion  that  the 
poems  were  other  than  treasonably  meant.  In  face  of  these 
testimonies,  Hogg's  "  burlesque  "  account  may  be  dismissed 
as  fictitious.  I  venture  to  say  that,  not  only  had  he  no 
hand  in  the  composition  of  the  poems,  but  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  saw  them  before  they  were  printed. 

The  question,  however,  arises :  Why  did  Shelley  call  his 
work  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  1  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  example  of  Chatterton  had 
something  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a  title,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  solution.  I  have  also  heard  it  rather 
ingeniously  suggested  that  Shelley  was  inspired  by  D'Holbach, 
who  published  his  Systeme  de  la  Nature  as  the  posthumous 
work  of  Mirabaud.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Shelley's  bio- 
graphers that  he  had  at  this  time  been  reading  the  French 
philosophes,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  in  his  selection  of  a 
title  for  his  contribution  to  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  he  was 
combining  emulation  of  his  spiritual  guides  with  approval  of 
regicide.  But  there  are  some  facts  which  make  the  theory 
doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  D'Holbach's  influence  does 
not  show  itself  in  the  Necessity  of  Atheism,  as  one  would 
naturally  expect  it  to  do  if  Shelley  had  just  been  reading 
him ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  letter  to  Hookham,  dated 
August  1 8th,  1812,  Shelley  says: — 

I  am  about  translating  an  old  French  work,  professedly 
by  Mirabaud — not  the  famous  one — La  Systeme  de  la 
Nature.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

This  passage  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive  either  way ;  but, 
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to  me  at  least,  it  does  not  read  as  if  Shelley  had  been 
familiar  with  the  pseudonymous  character  of  the  book  for 
two  years.  I  cannot,  however,  offer  any  better  conjecture. 

Of  the  original  Posthumous  Poems  four  copies  are  known 
to  exist  at  the  present  day — one  in  the  British  Museum 
(catalogued,  it  may  be  noted,  under  "  Nicholson,"  not 
under  "  Shelley "),  one  in  the  Dyce  Library  at  South 
Kensington,  the  others  in  private  hands.  In  the  letter 
to  Graham,  quoted  above,  Shelley  mentions  that  part  of  the 
41  Epithalamium  of  Francois  Ravaillac  and  Charlotte  Cor  day  " 
was  "  omitted  in  numbers  of  the  copies  ";  but  none  of  these 
expurgated  copies  are  extant. 

About  1870  the  late  Mr.  R.  Herne  Shepherd  issued  what 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  pamphlet, 
without  any  indication  that  it  was  not  the  original.  Mr. 
Forman1  has,  however,  pointed  out  several  differences,  which 
enable  the  re-issue  to  be  distinguished ;  the  chief  being  that 
on  page  8,  line  12,  of  the  reprint  "  balefttl"  is  misprinted 
" hateful"  and  that  in  the  heading  of  the  poem  beginning 
on  page  n  the  word  "Ravaillac"  is  transferred  in  the 
reprint  to  the  third  line,  being  in  the  second  in  the  original. 
Mr.  Forman  himself  reprinted  the  pamphlet  for  private 
distribution  in  1877,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  original,  under- 
taken by  the  Shelley  Society,  exists  in  the  form  of  stereotype 
plates,  and  will  probably  be  issued  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future. 

III.— THE  NECESSITY  OF  ATHEISM. 

Passing  over  the  insane  St.  Irvyne,  which  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  essay,  we  next  come  to  the 
pamphlet  which  ended  Shelley's  academical  career.  It  is  a 
single  foolscap  sheet  folded  in  octavo,  consisting  of  half- 
title  (with  blank  reverse),  title-page  as  below  (with  blank 
reverse),  Advertisement  (with  blank  reverse),  and  text 
occupying  pages  7-13.  At  the  foot  of  page  13  is  the 
imprint,  " Phillips,  Printers,  Worthing"  and  the  reverse  of 
the  page  is  blank.  A  blank  leaf  completes  the  sheet.  The 
title-page  is : — 

The  |   Necessity  |   of  |  Atheism.   |    Quod  clard  et  perspicufr 
1  The  Shelley  Library,  page  1 3. 
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demonstratione  careat  \  pro  vero  habere  metis  omnino  nequit 
humana.  \  Bacon     de      Augment.      Scient.  |  Worthing  :  | 
Printed  by  C.  &  W.  Phillips  |  Sold  in  London  and  Oxford. 

The  pamphlet  is  interesting  as  being  almost  the  first  publi- 
cation in  England  in  which  Atheism  is  openly  advanced.  It 
is  true  that  Atheism  underlies  Hume's  Dialogues  Concerning 
Natural  Religion  ;  but,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  also  the 
logical  outcome  of  Butler's  Analogy  ;  and  the  contradictions 
of  Theism  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  courteous  and 
(here  at  least)  candid  Bishop  Watson  in  his  Apology  for  the 
Bible.1-  It  had  been  the  common  practice  of  ecclesiastics 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  fling  the  term  "  Atheist "  at  the 
head  of  anyone  who  differed  from  them  ;  but,  up  to  the 
time  of  Shelley's  youthful  challenge,  only  one  English 
author,2  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  had  ventured  to 
adopt,  as  expressing  his  opinion,  a  word  which  had 
previously  been  used  merely  as  a  term  of  abuse.  There 
was  a  particular  hardihood  in  doing  so  in  the  England  of 
1811.  The  fresh  play  of  thought  which  had  subsisted, 
despite  ecclesiastical  opposition,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  already  submerged  beneath  the 
loud  welter  of  religious  platitude,  which  formed  the  natural 
Nemesis  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
of  course,  that  the  Oxford  undergraduate  was  alive  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  time ;  but,  in  truth,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  to  him  if  he  had  been.  No  one  was  better 
fitted  by  nature  to  play  Canute  to  the  ecclesiastical  tide.  In 
him  temperamental  boldness  was  reinforced  by  a  habit  of 
headlong  helter-skelter  equally  temperamental.  Opinions 
came  in  flashes,  and  had  to  be  forthwith  published  to  the 
world  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads.  For  the 
sober  reflection  and  patient  industry  that  go  to  the  making 
of  perfect  work  there  was  never,  alas,  room  in  a  mind  that 
was  as  impetuous  as  it  was  courageous.  We  will  do  well  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  his  genius  correlated  with  his  neurotic 
and  ill-balanced  temperament ;  and,  with  the  fruits  of  the 

1  Third  edition,  1796,  pp.  367-369. 

2  See  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Letter  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever, 
1782,  by  William  Hammon  (a  pseudonym  of  William  Turner,  a  surgeon 
of  Liverpool). 
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one  before  us,  we  can  afford  to  look  sympathetically  upon 
the  other. 

Having  such  a  nature  to  deal  with,  it  is  but  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  following  with  precision  the 
mental  history  which  led  up  to  the  publication  of  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  Theistic 
interval  between  Shelley's  abandonment  of  Christianity  and 
his  adoption  of  Atheism  ;  but  this  transitional  phase,  which 
normally  occupies  some  years  in  the  process  of  decay  of  old 
religious  beliefs,  was  for  Shelley  only  a  matter  of  weeks  at 
most.  Orthodox  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Stockdale  on  November  nth,  1810,  as  follows : — 

Sir, — I  wish  you  to  obtain  for  me  a  book  which  answers 
to  the  following  description.  It  is  an  Hebrew  essay, 
demonstrating  that  the  Christian  religion  is  false,  and  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Observer^ 
of  last  spring,  by  a  clergyman,  as  an  unanswerable  yet 
sophistical  argument.  If  it  is  translated  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  any  of  the  European  languages,  I  would  thank  you  to 
send  it  to  me. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

PERCY  B.  SHELLEY. 

Between  November,  1810,  and  February,  1811,  he  appears 
to  have  studied  Locke,  Hume,  and  some  of  the  French 
materialists.  Orthodoxy  promptly  went  to  the  winds,  and 
domestic  dissension  naturally  followed  on  the  avowal  of 
changed  opinions.  On  January  3rd,  1811,  he  writes  a  letter 
to  Hogg  (too  long  to  quote  here),2  which  sets  out  a  Theism 
already  shading  into  Pantheism.  It  must  have  been  soon 
after  this  that  he  commenced  corresponding  with  strangers 
on  the  question  of  Theism  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that,  as 
Hogg  says,  the  tract  was  originally  drawn  up  to  form  a 
basis  for  discussion.  The  "  advertisement "  prefixed  to  the 
pamphlet  bears  this  out.  It  runs  : — 

As  a  love  of  truth  is  the  only  motive  which  actuates  the 
author  of  this  little  tract,  he  earnestly  entreats  that  those  of 
his  readers  who  may  discover  any  deficiency  in  his  reasoning, 
or  may  be  in  possession  of  proofs  which  his  mind  could 

1  Despite  fairly  careful  research  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1809 
and  1810  (not  a  very  happy  hunting-ground)  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace 
the  article  to  which  Shelley  here  refers,  and  I  cannot  find  any  help  in 
his  biographies. 

2  It  will  be  found  in  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.,  p.  104. 
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never  obtain,  would  offer  them,  together  with  their  objec- 
tions to  the  public,  as  briefly,  as  methodically,  as  plainly  as 
he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  doing.  Thro'  deficiency  of 
proof,  AN  ATHEIST. 

But  the  further  statement  of  Hogg  that  "it  was  never 
offered  for  sale  ;  it  was  not  addressed  to  an  ordinary  reader, 
but  to  the  metaphysician  alone,"  is  only  one  more  fiction. 
On  February  gth,  1811,  the  tract  was  advertised  as  "  Speedily 
will  be  published,  \  To  be  had  of  the  Booksellers  of  London 
and  Oxford,"  in  the  Oxford  University  and  City  Herald. 
Clearly  the  light  was  not  to  be  hidden  under  the  bushel  of 
private  correspondence.  Mr.  Slatter1  avows  that  "  he 
(Shelley)  himself  strewed  the  shop  windows  and  counters 
of  his  booksellers  in  Oxford,  unknown  to  them ;  but  gave 
instructions  to  their  shopman  to  sell  them  as  fast  as  he 
could  and  at  the  charge  of  sixpence  each."  The  result  is 
well  known.  It  is  sufficient  to  record  here  that  the  officious 
meddler  who  denounced  Shelley  seems  to  have  been  the 
Rev.  John  Walker,  a  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Hogg  exhibits  his  usual  perversity  in  dealing  with  this 
pamphlet.  From  his  confused  account  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  abstract  of  Hume's  Essays ;  and  the  reader 
who  has  not  seen  the  tract  is  thus  left  puzzled  as  to  why  it 
could  be  properly  called  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  The 
account  is  astray,  of  course  ;  but  what  the  sources  of  the 
tract  probably  were  can  only  be  indicated  here  in  the 
briefest  manner.  Shelley  opens  with  a  statement  of  the 
nature  of  belief,  identical  with  that  of  Locke2  as  to  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  Thenceforward  the  plan  of  the 
argument  follows  that  of  Freret's  Lettre  de  Thrasybule  & 
Lencippe,^  while  diverging  from  it  on  particular  issues ; 
Hume's  argument  on  miracles,  for  example,  being  sub- 
stituted for  Freret's.  This  is  not  to  say  dogmatically  that 
Shelley  derived  his  argument  from  Freret,  but  only  to 
indicate  a  possible  source.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
same  arguments,  along  with  others,  occur  in  Meslier's  Bon 
Sens.  The  premiss  from  which  both  Shelley  and  Freret  set 


1  Montgomery's  Oxford,  6th  edition,  p.  173. 
*  Human  Understanding,  book  iv. ,  chapter  i . 
3  See  English  translation,  1826,  pp.  63-133. 
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out  is  that  the  senses  are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  know- 
ledge. This,  the  scholastic  maxim  "  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod 
prius  non  fuerit  in  sensu,"  was  adopted  by  Hobbes1  and 
Gassendi,2  modified  by  Locke,  3  elaborately  argued  for  again 
by  Condillac,*  and  was  generally  adopted  among  the  French 
Freethinkers.  It  is  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
De  L?  Esprit  of  Helvetius,5  and  in  the  Systime  de  la  Nature*3 
of  Holbach,  and  from  any  of  these  sources  it  may  have 
passed  to  Shelley.  The  argument,  again,  that  we  only  know 
cause  and  effect  as  a  sequence  of  phenomena  is,  of  course, 
Hume's,?  though  not  original  with  him.  It  occurs  in 
Glanvill's  Scepsis  Scientifica*  and  is  probably  older  than 
that. 9  The  final  argument  is  that  of  Hume's  Essay  on 
Miracles. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  pamphlet  is  not  an  abstract  of 
any  one  previous  argument,  but  an  original  composition 
dependent  on  heterogeneous  sources.  In  general  there  is 
a  want  of  felicity  in  the  diction,  and  a  good  deal  of  lax 
phrasing  which  is  well  in  accordance  with  Shelley's  habit  of 
composition ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  it  must  be  certificated 
a  remarkable  performance  for  a  boy  of  eighteen.  It  kept 
its  favour  with  Shelley  for  a  few  years,  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  persecution  it  had  caused  him.  He  embodied  it, 
with  verbal  variations  (duly  noted  by  Mr.  Forman),  in  the 
note  to  Queen  Mab  on  the  words  "There  is  no  God,"  and 
there  are  echoes  in  A  Refutation  of  Deism  ;  but  after  1814 
there  is  no  reference  to  it  in  his  published  writings,  or  in 
his  correspondence,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

In  1822  a  review  of  the  tract  appeared  in  The  Brighton 
Magazine.  Then,  after  lying  perdu  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
the  text  was  reprinted  from  Lady  Shelley's  copy  (now  in  the 

1  Leviathan,  book  i.,  cap.  i.     Cf.  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  book  i., 
chapter  x. 

2  Institutio  Logica,  Pars  Prima,  canon  ii. 

3  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.,  chapter  i. 

4  Trait^  des  Sensations,  1754.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  256. 
s  1758,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.     Compare  p.  260. 

6  I793ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  86.  I  am  disinclined  to  think  that  Shelley 
had  read  this  work  in  1811. 

^  Essay  xxxix.,  sec.  4.  8  Owen's  ed.,  1885,  p.  160.     Cf.  p.  181. 

9  Renan  (Averroes  et  F  Averroisme,  2me  ed.,  p.  97)  credits  the 
Saracen  philosopher  Gazzali  (Algazel)  with  anticipating  the  argument. 
See,  however,  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy ,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57. 
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Bodleian)  by  Mr.  Forman,  in  his  edition  of  Shelley's  Prose 
Works.1  The  only  other  copy  known  to  me  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  from  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  John  Rose, 
of  Oxford,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  Shelley ;  and  from 
this  copy  a  facsimile  was  prepared  for  the  Shelley  Society  in 
1888,  but  up  to  the  present  this  has  not  been  issued. 

IV.— THE  IRISH  PAMPHLETS. 

When  we  consider  Shelley's  expedition  to  Ireland  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  we  are  at  first  at  a  loss  whether  to  wonder 
most  at  his  confidence  or  his  zeal  in  undertaking  such  a  task 
as  the  one  he  had  set  himself.  Yet  the  facts  are  of  a  piece 
with  his  whole  career.  He  was  earnest  by  disposition,  and 
the  persecution  he  had  already  suffered  for  his  opinions 
transformed  this  natural  earnestness  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  martyr.  The  episode  of  his  marriage  with  Harriet 
Westbrook,  in  which  he  figured  to  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
rescuer  from  tyranny,  added  fuel  to  the  flame ;  and  thence- 
forward he  felt  himself  the  apostle  of  liberty,  the  herald  of 
the  Golden  Age.  We  can  read  in  his  letters  of  the  latter 
part  of  1811  how  the  idea  of  promoting  universal  happiness 
had  become  an  obsession  with  him ;  and  to  anyone  who 
had  understood  his  character  at  that  time  (which  nobody 
did)  it  would  have  been  easy  to  foretell  that  some  such 
missionary  episode  as  the  campaign  in  Ireland  would  be  the 
outcome  of  his  philanthropic  ardour.  What  actually  turned 
his  mind  to  select  Ireland  as  a  field  for  his  enterprise  is  not 
so  clear.  MacCarthy,  who  has  given  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  expedition  in  his  Shelley's  Early  Life,  attempts 
to  trace  the  poet's  interest  in  Irish  affairs  to  his  early  under- 
graduate days ;  and  though  he  leaves  the  reader  unconvinced 
on  that  point,  it  is  certain  that,  before  Shelley  left  Oxford, 
the  case  of  Peter  Finnerty  had  appealed  to  his  enthusiasm 
for  justice,  and  this  may  have  been  the  event  on  which  his 
subsequent  course  depended. 

In  a  letter  to  Godwin,  dated  January  i6th,  1812,  Shelley 
speaks  of  his  journey  as  having  been  "  settled  some  time," 
an  expression  which  may  mean  anything  with  him,  but 
which  justifies  us  at  least  in  supposing  that  he  had  been 
meditating  it  before  the  end  of  1811.  The  first  pamphlet 

1  1880  ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  299  et  seq. 
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appears  to  have  been  written  in  January,  1812,  and  in  the 
next  letter  to  Godwin,1  dated  the  2  8th  of  that  month,  there 
is  an  account  of  it  which  is  worth  quotation  here  : — 

I  have  been  preparing  an  address  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  which,  however  deficient  may  be  its  execution,  I 
can  by  no  means  admit  that  it  contains  one  sentiment 
which  can  harm  the  cause  of  liberty  and  happiness.  It 
consists  of  the  benevolent  and  tolerant  deductions  of 
philosophy  reduced  into  the  simplest  language,  and  such 
as  those  who,  by  their  uneducated  poverty,  are  most 
susceptible  of  evil  impressions  from  Catholicism  may 
clearly  comprehend.  I  know  it  can  do  no  harm ;  it  cannot 
excite  rebellion,  as  its  main  principle  is  to  trust  the 
success  of  a  cause  to  the  energy  of  its  truth.  It  cannot 
"  widen  the  breach  between  the  kingdoms,"  as  it  attempts 
to  convey  to  the  vulgar  mind  sentiments  of  universal 
philanthropy;  and,  whatever  impressions  it  may  produce, 
they  can  be  no  others  but  those  of  peace  and  harmony  ;  it 
owns  no  religion  but  benevolence,  no  cause  but  virtue,  no 
party  but  the  world. 

The  reminiscence  of  a  passage  in  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  * 
which  I  have  italicised,  coupled  with  Shelley's  statement, 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Kitchener  of  January  24th,  1812,  that 
"I  have  been  busily  engaged  in  an  address  to  the  Irish 
people,  which  will  be  printed  as  Paine's  works  were,3  and 
posted  on  the  walls  of  Dublin,"  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
Paine's  example  was  occupying  the  poet's  mind  at  the  time 
when  he  composed  his  Address.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
this  overlooked  by  biographer  after  biographer.  The 
influence  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  in  the  two  Irish 
pamphlets  is  "  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable."  On 
the  second  page  of  the  Address  we  have  the  phrase,  "All 
religions  are  good  which  make  men  good,"4  and  this  is  by 
no  means  the  last  echo;  yet  I  have  not  found  the  fact 
noted  anywhere,  and  MacCarthy,  who  ought  to  have 

1  See  the  whole  letter  in  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.,  pp.  23: 
et  seq. 

2  1792  edition,  part  ii.,  p.  59. 

3  I  suppose  that  Shelley  is  referring  to  Paine's  Address  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Royalty,  which  was  placarded  by  Achille  Duchatelet  on  the 
walls  of  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  flight. 

4  Rights  of  Man,  ed.  cit.,  part  ii.,  p.  90.     Cf.  i.,  36. 
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investigated  the  subject,  has  evidently  not  read  the  Rights 
of  ManvA.  all.1 

On  February  i2th,  1812,  Shelley  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
Dublin,  and  on  the  25th  the  first  pamphlet  appeared.  It 
is  a  meanly-printed  octavo,  printed  in  half  sheets,  consisting 
of  title-page,  as  below  (with  blank  reverse),  text  of  the 
Address  pages  1-20  (dated  at  the  end  "No.  7,  Lower 
Sackville  Street,  Feb.  22  "),  and  Postscript  pages  21-22.  The 
title-page,  which  bears  no  printer's  name,  is  as  follows  : — 

An  Address,  |  to  the  |  Irish  People,  j  by  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  |  Advertisement.  |  The  lowest  possible  price  is  set 
on  this  publication,  because  it  is  the  intention  of  \  the  Author 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  a  knowledge  of 
their  \  real  state,  summarily  pointing  out  the  evils  of  that 
state,  and  suggesting  \  rational  means  of  remedy — Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  a  Repeal  of  the  \  Union  Act  (the  latter 
the  most  successful  engine  that  England  ever  wielded  \  over 
the  misery  of  fallen  Ireland)  being  treated  of  in  the  following 
Address,  \  as  grievances  which  unanimity  and  resolution 
may  remove,  and  associations  \  conducted  with  peaceable 
firmness,  being  earnestly  recommended,  as  means  \  for  em- 
bodying that  unanimity  and  firmness,  which  must  finally  be 
successful.  |  Dublin  :  |  1812.  |  Price — $d. 

Although  "  the  lowest  possible  price "  was  set  upon  the 
pamphlet,  it  does  not  appear  that  anybody  paid  that  price 
for  it.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  were  printed,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  distributed  by  Shelley  and  his  wife. 
They  stood  on  the  balcony  at  7,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  and 
threw  a  copy  to  anyone  "who  appeared  likely"  besides 
sending  copies  to  sixty  public-houses,  and  giving  others  to 
men  as  they  passed  in  the  street.  Shelley  wrote  to  Miss 
Kitchener  on  February  27th  to  say  that  it  had  "excited  a 
sensation  of  wonder  in  Dublin  ";  but  its  real  effect  seems  to 
have  been  exceedingly  slight.  The  bulk  of  the  tract  is  an 
exhortation  to  virtue  which  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  the  mass  of  its  readers ;  and  the  undisguised  freethought 
was  not  likely  to  endear  it  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom 
it  was  primarily  addressed. 

Meanwhile  the  second  pamphlet  was  in  preparation,  and 
on  March  2nd  it  duly  made  its  appearance.  It  is  an 

1  See  Shelley's  Early  Life,  p.  394,  where  MacCarthy  traces  to  the 
Reflector  for  1810  a  quotation  from  the  Rights  of  Man. 
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octavo  pamphlet,  "printed  in  the  roughest  style,  with  the 
worst  possible  ink,  on  the  worst  possible  paper,"1  consisting 
of  the  following  title-page  (with  blank  reverse),  and  pages 
1-18  of  text.  At  the  end  is  the  imprint,  "No.  7,  Lower 
Sackville  Street." 

Proposals  |  for  an  |  Association  |  of    those  |  Philanthro- 
pists, |  who,  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  \  moral  and 
political  state  of  Ireland  to  \  produce   benefits  which  are 
nevertheless  \  attainable,  are    willing    to    unite    to    ac-  \ 
complish  its   regeneration,  \  by  |  Percy  Bysshe    Shelley,  j 
Dublin:  |  Printed  by  I.  Eton,  Winetavern-Street. 

The  success  of  this  second  pamphlet  was,  if  possible,  less 
than  that  of  the  former.  It  is  as  vague,  in  general,  as  the 
Address ;  but  whereas  the  language  of  that  was  "  de- 
liberately vulgarised,"  and  is  consequently  stilted  and  self- 
conscious,  the  latter  pamphlet  moves  fairly  freely,  and  gives 
a  greater  impression  of  spontaneity,  and  at  times  there  are 
passages  of  a  breezy  vigour,  such  as  the  following,  which 
recalls  the  straightforward  common  sense  of  Paine  : — 

I  hear  much  of  [the  Constitution]  being  a  tree  so  long 
growing  which  to  cut  down  is  as  bad  as  cutting  down  an 
oak  where  there  are  no  more.  But  the  best  way  on  topics 
similar  to  these  is  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  without  the  con- 
fusion and  ornament  of  metaphor.  I  call  expressions 
similar  to  these  political  cant,  which,  like  the  songs  of 
"Rule  Britannia"  and  "God  Save  the  King,"  are  but 
abstracts  of  the  caterpillar  creed  of  courtiers,  cut  down  to 
the  taste  and  comprehension  of  a  mob  ;  the  one  to  disguise 
to  an  alehouse  politician  the  evils  of  that  devilish  practice 
of  war,  and  the  other  to  inspire  among  clubs  of  all  descrip- 
tions a  certain  feeling  which  some  call  loyalty  and  others 
servility. 

On  March  i8th  Shelley  wrote  to  Godwin  that  he  had 
withdrawn  his  publications  from  circulation,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  Dublin.  On  the  same  day  he  packed  up  all 
the  remaining  copies  of  his  two  pamphlets,  and  his  broad- 
side Declaration  of  Rights,  in  a  deal  box,  directed  to  Miss 
Kitchener,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex.  He  paid  the  freight  to 
Holyhead,  expecting  that  the  box  would  be  forwarded  on 
from  there,  and  the  additional  carriage  paid  by  his  friend 
on  receipt.  At  Holyhead  the  box  was  opened  by  the 

1  Forman's  Shelley  Library,  p.  28. 
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Customs  officials,  and  the  contents,  which  included  a  letter 
from  Harriet  describing  how  she  had  defrauded  the  revenue, 
seized.  Copies  of  the  pamphlets  were  sent  to  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Francis  Freeling,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder,  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and  an  interesting  correspondence  ensued 
with  regard  to  the  seizure,  which  will  be  found  reproduced 
in  MacCarthy.1  "The  letters  and  documents,"  says  Mac- 
Carthy,  "  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Freeling  remained  in  his  private 
possession  for  many  years,  and  appear  to  have  been  sold 
after  his  death.  In  1870  they  were  advertised  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  London  bookseller,  and  were  fortunately 
bought  by  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade."  It  remains  to  add  that 
this  budget  (which  does  not  contain  the  first  pamphlet)  was 
put  up  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge  on 
May  2oth,  1903,  and  knocked  down  to  Captain  F.  R.  Halsey 
at  the  price  of  ,£530.  The  copies  of  the  pamphlets  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  still  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  which  also  possesses  a  second  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  seized  at  Barnstaple  later  in  1812. 

There  are  probably  a  score  of  copies  of  the  Address  to 
the  Irish  People  now  in  existence,  but  the  Proposals  for  an 
Association  is  exceedingly  scarce.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  copies  but  the  two  I  have  mentioned  and 
one  other,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Lady  Shelley,  and  is 
now  in  the  Bodleian.  Of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  there 
appear  to  be  four  copies,  three  of  which  are  accounted  for 
above.  The  fourth  is  mentioned  in  Lowndes's  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual2  as  having  occurred  in  a  copy  of  Queen 
Mab,  which  is  not  now  forthcoming.  It  was  probably  from 
this  copy  that  the  text  of  the  Declaration  was  printed  by 
Richard  Carlile  in  the  Republican.^  The  only  separate 
reprint  of  any  of  the  pamphlets  is  a  facsimile  of  the  Address 
issued  by  the  Shelley  Society  in  1890.  This  contains  an 
excellent  introduction  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  and  a  biblio- 
graphical note  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise. 

1  Work  cited,  pp.  310-320. 

2  Bohn's  ed.,  p.  2374.     On  the  subject  of  the  Declaration  cf  Rights, 
see  an  article,  entitled  "  Shelley  in  1812-13,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1871,  p.  67. 

3  September  24th,  1819,  p.  75. 
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V.— A  LETTER  TO  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 

In  the  list  of  brave  men  who  have  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  in  England,  the  name  of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton1 
stands  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  dauntless  Richard 
Carlile.  His  first  prosecution  (for  publishing  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man)  took  place  in  1792;  and  in  1812,  when  he  was 
sixty  years  old,  he  endured  his  seventh — this  time  as  being 
the  publisher  of  the  third  part  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason, 
On  March  6th  and  April  3oth  he  was  tried  before  Lord 
Ellen  borough  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Guildhall. 
Hampered  by  a  severe  cold,  and  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  judge,  Eaton  nevertheless  defended  himself  with 
courage  and  ability ;  but  the  conclusion  was  foregone,  and 
on  May  i5th  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  eighteen 
months  in  Newgate,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two  once  within  a  month  !2  On 
May  26th  he  underwent  the  most  atrocious  part  of 
this  atrocious  sentence  "amid  the  waving  of  hats  and 
cheering  of  the  crowd,  and  not  a  voice  or  arm  was  raised 
against  him. "3 

If  the  brutality  of  the  sentence  was  enough  to  prevent 
any  demonstration  against  the  victim  by  the  London  crowd, 
it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  Shelley's  passionate  hatred  of 
injustice  would  be  affected  by  it.  He  probably  set  pen  to 
paper  almost  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  outrage,  for  on 
June  nth  he  mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  Godwin,  that  he  had 
already  begun  the  outline  of  an  address  on  the  subject.  In 
the  "  advertisement  "  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet  he  says  :  "  I 
have  waited  impatiently  for  the  last  four  months  in  the  hope 
that  some  pen  fitter  for  the  task  would  have  spared  me  the 

1  The  best  account  of  Eaton  is  an  article  by  George  Payne  in  Progress, 
Nov. -Dec.,  1885,  entitled  "A  Forgotten  Reformer  of  Last  Century." 
There  is  a  good  account  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  s:n  : 
and  a  short  one  in  Wheeler's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Freethinkers. 

2  A  verbatim  account  of  the  trial  was  published  by  Eaton  in  1812, 
from  which  the  facts  here  stated  are  taken. 

3  Dowden  work  cited,  vol.  i.,  p.  289.     It  may  be  noted  that  in  1814 
Eaton  was  again  prosecuted  for  publishing  Houston's  Ecce  Homo.     He 
was  convicted,  but  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  no  sentence  was 
passed.     The  statement  in  Huttman's  Life  of 'Christ ',  1818,  p.  165,  that 
he  was  pilloried  and  imprisoned  on  that  occasion,  is  a  blunder.     (See 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1814,  p.  295.) 
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perilous  pleasure  of  becoming  the  champion  of  an  innocent 
man  ";  but  this  can  only  refer  to  the  delay  in  publication, 
as,  apart  from  the  letter  cited  above,  the  pamphlet  bears 
marks  of  having  been  composed  with  very  much  more  care 
than  Shelley  had  bestowed  on  the  publications  we  have 
hitherto  considered ;  and  I  think  that  we  will  not  be  far 
astray  in  assigning  at  least  a  couple  of  months  to  its  com- 
position. 

When  staying  at  Lynmouth  in  July,  1812,  Shelley  found 
a  printer  for  his  pamphlet.  Barnstaple  is  about  eighteen 
miles  away,  and  it  seems  that  a  Mr.  Syle  of  that  town1  was 
obliging  enough  to  print  the  "  inflammable  matter "  that 
was  destined  to  be  put  to  such  disastrous  uses.  It  is  an 
octavo,  printed  in  half-sheets,  consisting  of  title-page  (with 
blank  reverse),  a  leaf  bearing  the  "  advertisement "  (with 
blank  reverse),  pages  1-23  of  text,  numbered  centrally  with 
Arabic  figures  in  square  brackets,  and  a  blank  final  page. 
In  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day  there  is 
no  half-title;  but  the  original  tract  probably  had  one, 
formed  by  folding  the  last  leaf  of  the  last  half-sheet  (absent 
in  this  copy)  over  the  front  of  the  pamphlet.  The  title-page, 
to  which,  it  will  be  noted,  Mr.  Syle  did  not  append  his  name, 
is  as  follows  : — 

A  Letter  |  to  |  Lord  Ellenborough  j  Occasioned  by  the 
Sentencewhichhe  passed  on  |  Mr.D.I.Eaton  |  As  Publisher 
of  |  The  Third  Part  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  |  Deorum 
offensa,  Diis  curce.  \  — It  is  contrary  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  for  no  \  sanction  can  be  found  under  that 
dispensation  which  will  warrant  a  \  Government  to  impose 
disabilities  and  penalties  upon  any  man,  on  \  account  of  his 
religious  opinions.  [Hear,  Hear.]  |  Marquis  Wellesley's 
Speech.  Globe,  July  2. 

By  Shelley's  orders,  Mr.  Syle  printed  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  pamphlet,  the  first  batch  of  which  was  ready  by  the  end 
of  July.  On  the  2Qth  of  that  month  Shelley  forwarded  a 
parcel  of  twenty-five  copies  to  his  friend  Thomas  Hookham, 
of  Old  Bond  Street,  begging  him  "to  show  them  to  any 
friends  who  are  not  informers."  On  August  i8th  a  parcel  of 
fifty  followed  the  twenty-five,  and  single  copies  were  sent  to 

1  See  Chanter's  Sketches  of  the  Literary  History  of  Barnstafle  ( 1866), 
P-  55- 
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those  who,  like  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  sympathisers.  The  further  distribution  of  the  pamphlet 
was  prevented  by  an  untoward  incident  which  took  place 
the  day  after  the  last  parcel  had  been  forwarded  to  Hook- 
ham.  On  August  1 9th  Shelley's  servant,  Daniel  Healey, 
being  discovered  posting  up  Shelley's  Declaration  of  Rights, 
was  arrested  and  convicted  of  dispersing  printed  papers 
without  the  printer's  name  affixed.  The  situation  was  a 
dangerous  one  for  Shelley  and  Mr.  Syle.  A  correspondence 
with  regard  to  Shelley's  movements  took  place  between  the 
town  clerk  of  Barnstaple  and  Lord  Sidmouth,1  and  it  seems 
that  only  Shelley's  family  connections  saved  him  from 
prosecution.  In  a  country  town,  where  each  person's  move- 
ments are  known  to  everybody  else,  Mr.  Syle  might  well 
feel  alarm.  He  instantly  destroyed  all  the  sheets  of  the 
Letter  in  his  possession,  and  made  unavailing  attempts  to 
recover  from  Shelley  the  copies  that  had  been  already  sent 
out.  Shelley  himself  seems  to  have  become  apprehensive. 
His  sudden  departure  from  Lynmouth  was  probably  due  to 
fear  of  arrest ; 2  and,  with  the  fate  of  Eaton  in  his  recollec- 
tion, he  had  certainly  good  ground  for  alarm.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  have  been,  a  few  days  after  Healey's  arrest 
Shelley  disappeared  with  remarkable  suddenness  from  Lyn- 
mouth, leaving  unpaid  debts  behind  him,  and  settled  him- 
self in  a  remote  part  of  Wales. 

At  least  one  copy  of  the  Letter  must  have  remained  in 
Shelley's  possession  after  his  flight,  for  in  1813  a  large  extract 
appeared  in  Queen  Mab  embodied  in  a  note  on  the  words, 
"  I  will  beget  a  son."  It  was  probably  a  copy  kept  by  the 
poet,  and  not  one  of  those  sent  to  Hookham  that  afterwards 
passed  to  Lady  Shelley.  Of  the  fate  of  the  seventy-five 
sent  to  Hookham  nothing  is  known  ;  but  one  copy  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Westbrooks,  and  was  exhibited  to  an 
affidavit  by  Eliza  Westbrook  in  1816  in  support  of  the  bill 
of  complaint  in  Shelley  v.  Westbrook.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  with  any  certainty  that  the  tract  affected  Lord 
Eldon's  decision,  which  appears  to  have  been  based  on 

1  The  correspondence  is  given  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  article,  "  Shelley  in 
1812-13,"  Fortnightly  Review,  '871. 

2  See  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  The  Real  Shelley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115.     I  agree 
with  the  account  of  this  episode  given  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson. 
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Shelley's  matrimonial  views  rather  than  on  his  religious 
opinions.  After  this  brief  publicity,  the  Letter  and  its 
authorship  dropped  completely  out  of  sight  till  1859,  in 
which  year  Lady  Shelley  printed  the  parts  omitted  from  the 
note  to  Queen  Mab  in  her  Shelley  Memorials,  and  made  its 
authorship  known  to  the  public.  This  fragment  was  sepa- 
rately reprinted  in  America  in  1879  as  No.  156  of  The 
Truth-Seeker  Tracts,  on  the  occasion  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  D.  M.  Bennett,  editor  of  The  New  York  Truth- 
Seeker.  The  full  text  of  the  Letter  was  first  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Forman  in  1880,  in  his  edition  of  Shelley's  prose  works, 
and  there  have  since  been  two  separate  reprints.  In  1883, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote's  imprisonment,  the 
tract  was  printed  under  the  title  of  Shelley  on  Blasphemy, 
with  an  anonymous  introduction  (by  J.  M.  Wheeler) ;  and 
again  in  1894,  under  its  original  title,  with  a  fresh  intro- 
duction, also  anonymous,  but  probably  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Foote.  A  facsimile  of  the  original  was  also  prepared  some 
years  ago  for  the  Shelley  Society,  but  this  is  as  yet  un- 
issued. 

The  Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  Shelley's  works  up  to  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  is  composed  with  evident  care,  and  its  tone  is  for 
the  most  part  grave  and  dignified — astonishing  traits  in  a 
youth  of  Shelley's  temperament.  It  is  true  that  it  suffers  all 
through  from  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  Eaton  was  con- 
demned for  holding  deistic  opinions,  whereas  he  was  con- 
victed of  "  publishing  a  libel " — but  the  fault  is  a  trifle. 
The  issue  involved  is  a  wide  moral  question,  and  the  sen- 
tence on  Eaton  is  at  bottom  only  the  text  for  a  discourse  on 
the  liberty  of  expressing  opinions.  Here  Shelley  is  at  his 
best,  combining  fire  with  dignity,  and  transcending  his 
master,  Godwin,  as  well  in  the  strength  and  grace  of  his 
prose  as  in  passion  and  eloquence.  The  chapter  in  Political 
Justice  which  deals  with  the  same  theme  is  never  once 
echoed,  and  Shelley's  eloquent  argument  makes  the  latter 
seem  flabby  and  forceless  in  comparison. 

VI.— A  VINDICATION  OF  NATURAL  DIET. 

Shelley's  literary  career  falls  roughly  into  three  divisions. 
The  first  of  these  ends  with  the  publication  of  Queen  Mab,  and 
includes,  besides  the  pamphlets  we  have  been  considering, 
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two  novels  remarkable  only  for  their  poverty  of  thought 
and  weakness  of  execution,  and  Queen  Mab  itself — an 
ambitious  failure.  The  second  ends  with  the  publication  of 
The  Revolt  of  Islam,  equally  ambitious  and  more  of  a  failure 
than  Queen  Mab  ;*  and  the  third  ends  with  Shelley's  death, 
and  comprises  nearly  all  the  poet's  best  work,  the  volume 
entitled  Alastor  and  Other  Poems  being  the  only  production 
in  either  of  the  other  two  periods  worthy  of  a  place  in  that 
category. 

Although  published  within  the  second  of  the  above 
periods,  Shelley's  pamphlet  in  defence  of  vegetarianism 
belongs  properly  to  the  first,  being  practically  a  reprint  with 
a  slight  addition  of  one  of  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab.  The 
title  page,  which  is  as  follows,  shows  this  : — 

A  |  Vindication  |  of  |  Natural    Diet,  j  Being    one    in    a 
series  of  Notes  to  Queen  Mab,  |  A  Philosophical  Poem.  | 
IcnreTtovidr),  iravruv  irepi   /u?;5ea  ei5w<r,  |  Xeupetff  /ner  Trvp  /cXe^acr, 
/ecu     efj.a<r    <j>pfva<r    ywepoirevffaff ;  |  2otr'    avrw    /j.eya    iri)/j.a     KCU, 
avSpcuriv  effffO[j.evoi<ri.  \  Tottr  5Vyw    avn  irvpoa  5w<rw   KO.KOV,    UKev 
airavreff  \  Tepiruvrcu  Kara  GV/J.OV,  eov  KdKov  a./J.<j>a.yairb>VTear.  HSIfiA. 
Op.   et.    Dies.   i.    54.  |  London  :  |  Printed    for   J.    Callow, 
Medical  Bookseller,  Crown  |  Court,  Princes  Street,  Soho,  I 
By  Smith  and  Davy,  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials.  |  1813.  | 
Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  duodecimo,  printed  in  half  sheets, 
consisting  of  half-title  (with  blank  reverse) ;  the  above  title 
(with  blank  reverse) ;  text  of  the  Vindication  pp.  1-39 ; 
p.  40  is  blank;  and  the  Appendix  occupies  pp.  41-43. 
There  are  no  headlines,  the  pages  being  numbered  centrally. 
The  imprint,  Smith  and  Davy,  Printers,  Queen  Street,  Seven 
Dials,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  p.  43. 

The  date  of  Shelley's  adoption  of  vegetarianism  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  fixed  by  a  letter  from  Harriet  to  Miss 
Kitchener,  dated  March  i4th,  i8i2,2  written  while  the  poet 
and  his  wife  were  in  Dublin,  in  which  she  says:  "You  do 
not  know  that  we  have  foresworn  meat,  and  adopted  the 

1  As  this  judgment  may  surprise  some  readers,  I  will  refer  those  who 
still  hold  by  the  excellence  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam  to  an  essay  entitled 
"  Shelley  and  Poetry,"  in  New  Essays  Towards  a  Critical  Method,  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  which  finally  disposes  of  the  uncritical  eulogies 
which  have  been  passed  on  the  poem.  The  whole  essay  is  a  remark- 
able analysis  of  Shelley's  poetry  on  the  strictly  aesthetic  side. 

*  Dowden,  i.  258. 
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Pythagorean  system.  About  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since 
the  change,  and  we  do  not  find  ourselves  any  the  worse  for 
it."  This  letter  points  to  the  beginning  of  March,  1812,  as 
the  date  of  the  change.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
consistent  vegetarianism  was  adopted  at  once,  for  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  pamphlet  Shelley  speaks  of  his  wife  and 
himself  as  having  "lived  on  vegetables  for  about  eight 
months."  In  that  connection  he  would  certainly  not  under- 
state the  period,  and  we  must  accordingly  fix  the  date  later. 
It  seems  probable  to  me  that  in  March,  1812,  Shelley  had 
not  read  any  books  arguing  for  vegetarianism,  but  adopted 
the  system  in  accordance  with  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  which  he  had  then  lately  constituted  himself  the  mis- 
sionary. He  would  thus  be  likely  to  carry  out  his  views 
only  spasmodically. 

On  November  5th  or  November  7th,  1812,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Newton,  a  zealous  vegetarian, 
and  author  of  The  Return  to  Nature;  and  probably, 
under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Newton's  conversation  and 
his  book,  Shelley's  conversion  to  vegetarianism  was  com- 
pleted. If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  pamphlet  must 
have  been  published  a  little  more  than  eight  months  after 
Shelley's  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Newton — i.e.,  about 
July  or  August,  1813.  This  date  seems  likely  on  other 
grounds.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  pamphlet 
followed,  not  preceded,  Queen  Mab,  and,  the  latter  having 
been  printed  in  May,  1813,'  the  offshoot  as  amended  would 
probably  be  published  a  month  or  two  later. 

Though  quite  an  original  composition,  the  Vindication  of 
Natural  Diet  is  avowedly  based  on  Mr.  Newton's  writings 
and  his  conversations  with  Shelley.  Mr.  Newton's  views  on 
diet  were  themselves  derived  from  Dr.  Lambe,  of  Warwick, 
whose  Report  on  Cancer  furnished  such  materials  for 
Shelley  as  were  not  drawn  from  The  Return  to  Nature. 
There  is  a  note  of  passionate  rhetoric  all  through  the 
pamphlet  characteristic  of  Shelley,  but  the  case  is  fairly 
well  argued  on  the  whole.  The  Appendix,  however,  con- 
tains an  unfortunate  syllogism  quoted  from  Mr.  Newton, 
which,  though  called  by  Shelley  "ingenious  and  conclusive," 
is  purely  verbal  at  best,  the  major  and  minor  being  alike 

1  Dowden,  i.  394. 
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destitute  of  intellectual  content.  The  conclusion,  too,  is 
quite  irrelevant  to  vegetarianism. 

The  original  pamphlet  is  not  so  scarce  as  some  of  those 
we  have  considered  hitherto;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
there  are  only  six  copies  at  present  in  existence.  The  best 
of  these  (uncut,  and  in  the  original  drab  wrapper)  is  in 
America,  in  the  library  of  Captain  F.  R.  Halsey.  Another 
uncut  copy  (in  boards)  is,  or  was  lately,  on  sale  by  Mr.  F. 
Sabin,  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  for  ^450.  This  copy  con- 
tains an  inscription  from  Shelley  to  j.  Grove.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  which  lacks  the  half-title  and 
has  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  (including  the  date)  torn 
away.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  possesses  a  fourth  copy.  A  fifth 
was  put  up  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge  on  April  2ist,  1904,  and  bought  in  at  ^83;  and 
the  remaining  copy  is,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Buckley. 

The  pamphlet  is  said  to  have  been  reprinted  as  an 
appendix  to  Dr.  Turnbull's  Manual  of  Health  (New  York, 
1835),  but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  that  work.  The  only 
separate  reprint  known  to  me  is  one  executed  by  the 
Vegetarian  Society  in  1884.  This  contains  a  "Prefatory 
Note  "  signed  "  H.  S.  S."  and  "  W.  E.  A.  A."  (H.  S.  Salt  and 
W.  E.  A.  Axon).  Five  hundred  copies  of  this  reprint  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Axon  to  the  Shelley  Society,  and  were 
issued  in  the  green  boards  adopted  for  their  publications. 
Examples  of  these  are  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

Shelley's  views  on  diet  remained  unchanged  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  There  is,  indeed,  some  evidence  that  in  his 
latter  years  in  Italy  he  relaxed  his  practice  slightly  to  avoid 
household  inconvenience ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  never 
deviated  from  the  theory.  Filled  with  a  humanitarian 
enthusiasm  that  embraced  every  living  creature,  and  utterly 
without  craving  for  anything  that  vulgarly  constitutes  luxury, 
he  expressed  his  own  nature  and  his  ideal  in  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  longer  poems,  "  Epipsychidion  ": — 

"  Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  luxury  to  waste 
The  scene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  still 
Nature,  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hill." 
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